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A 
SHORT adSURE 


GUID 
/ in the PraQtice 
' Of Raiſing and Ordering 
O Þ._ 


Fruit-T rees. 


Being the many years Recreation 
and Experience of 
FRANCIS DROPE, | 


Bachelour in Divinity, late fellow 
of M agaalen Colledge in Oxford. 


ns —_ __ | 


OX FORD, 
Printed for Rc. Davis, Ay.Dom. 1672, 


— — 


TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 
AND TRULY NOBLE 


PHILIP, 
LORD WENMAN, 
Baron of Kilmainham, 

Viſcount T nam, 

My Lord, 

$64403$#b S. 2 ceſtimnony of my 


x: A : Gratitude, fax thoſe 
2450000000 


many Favours I have 
++++0++4+ reccived from your | 
Lordſhip, I humbly preſent this | 
ſmall Baok of my deccaſed Bro- 


thers, of Planting, I confeſle it un- 
» A3z - worthy 


\ 


The Epiſtle Diduatory, 
worthy your Honours peruſal,who 
are 4s great a Judge of Books as 
Men :. yet I intxeat your Lordſhips 
Patronage and Countenance, pre- 
| ſuing it may be 'ſerviceable for | 
' Che preſerving, and perfeCting your | 
new Orchard at Brackly, and ſo *' 
\ſomewhat prevail towards the pro- | 
curing your Honours pardon, for ' 
prefixing ſo great a Name before | 
ſo mean a Diſcourſe, My Lord, I 
lay it at your Feet, and aſſure your 
Lordſhip, it comes from one who | 
honours you in the moſt ſecret cor- 
ners of his Heart, and who had no | 
other way, nor method to expreſs | 
it but this, T know your Lordſhips 


| _ to be ſo diffuſive, as tO iN- 
vite 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
vite all thoſe, who have the honour 
to know you,to make their applica- 
tion to it : and that you are readier 
co afford your proteCtion to thoſe 
that want it, then they areto crave 
it, and will not I humbly conceive, 
be offended at this Dedication , 
knowingthe weakeſt, and m 
ever ſeek their ſupport from the 
Great, and Good. And that is ano- 
ther Reaſon of the preſent Ambi- 
tionof (My Lord) 
Towr Honours 
meſt obliged, 
moſt humble and 
moſt devoted ſervant, 


Edward Drope. 
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THE 


PREFACE; 


| Friend y Reader, 


He Authoy of eſe 


+ following papers, ha- 
Zrf T $ z ving lately pay'd bis — 
debt to Nature, 1 ©- 
1 44444492444 thought t great pitty £3 
' that they ſhould die, and be buryed 
with bim, fince I am inform'd , . 
| ſome of Learning and Judgment, they 
| may be uſeful to the publick, and 
| this ts the only aim ( and not any 
prey applauſe ) that produceth thig | 
| publica- 


— / — "cs 
pals at...» 
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z The Preface, 
publication ; for though many worthy 


and ingemous perſons have written 


jett, yet none (I pref: ume ) bath |, ayd 


what he direfts, is by bis own Expe- 
rtence, which I take to be the beſt In- 
rafter, 
( who was by profeſſion a Divine ) 


 Fanttton, when Solomon, that great 
King , and princely Drome , wrote 
of Trees , and Plants,, from the 
Cedar in Lebanon , to the Hyſop 
that ſpringeth out f the wall ; that 


n, from the "bo and. talleſt Tree, 
to 


p 


more largely already. on this Sub- 


fo much, m ſo hittle a Treatiſe, and | 


; 
J 


Tet it was not his ſtudy 


bat bis Recreation, an enoffenſroe de- 
light hee took "mm Planting ; neuber do 
I think this ſtudy ſo ill becoming that | 


| 
| 
| 
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The Preface, 


to the ſmalleſt ſhrub , ard loweſt 
'| herb, I may truly ſay, this our 
| Author knew moſt Herbs and Flows 
ers in this Nation, yet I do zot find 
he wrote any thing of them ; but 1 
| would not bave thee think that this 
4 Knowledge was his Maſter-peice, who 
i bad a Competency in all Arts and 
Scrences,ſuſfictent to compleat a Schol- 
ler, He was my Brother, and 1 am. 
| afraid leſt that my affeftion ſhould 
1 lead me to partiality , and therefore 
| ſhall ſay no more as to that particular ; 
only ſomthing more as to the Book, 
whichts but ſmall, yet may prove of 
| creat benefit to thee ; and therefore if 
thou art 4 good Hu, band » thou canſt - 
not but thinkit well worth thy money, 


The Preface. 
when it teaches thee how to Plant 
and order Fruit-trees , the planting 
whereof , both for Sider and Ta- 
ble Fruit, I account one of the beſt 
paris of good Huſbandry, for I have 
frequently ſeen ( in diverſe Coun- 
ries of England ) - what tmprove- | 
ments perſons have made upon their | 

Pftates by ſo doing, befide that Lt- | 
gquor of Cider -15 ſay'd to agree beſt 
wth our Engliſh Bodyes, men Lrv-. 
| Ingto great Ages in the Cidery-Coun-\ 
tryes, both Aftrve and flrong, as may 
appear by a florie, I ſhall beve inſert, 
which I borrowed out of an Honourt« 
* Lora ble and Learned Author; * that 
Verulan. .t a Wake in Herefordſhire, « 


Dawnce was performed by eroht men, 
* was performed by eg ſ 
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The Preface. 
t] whoſe Ages, added together, amount- 
r | ted to exght hundred years, ſome be- 
«| ing as much abrve one hundred years 
#1 Old, as others were under that Age. 
e | We may well ſuppoſe them to be C- 
"| der-Drinkers moſt of + their dayes ; 
- | and what an excellent \Remedy ut 
& z5 for the cure of the Stone, will 
- | be verifyed mm this following Bx-- 
} | ample '; a Gentleman of Rualuy , 
- | of my acquaintance , who from | his 
| Childhood was tormented with the 
| | diſtemper of the Stone, being upon 
| ſome occaſion im that Countrie for 


| one year and half , or thereabouts . 


| fell to drinking of Cider, and there- 


| by cured himſelf , as is ſuppoſed , 
| for be bas not been troubled with it 


"x | fonce, 


The Preface, 
force, aud ut ts now four or five years 
egoe, I will detain you no longer 
at the Door, but let you into the Or- 


chard, and ſo farewel, 
I am 
pF Thine in all Chriſtian Offices 


Comner, ; 
March. 1672+ of Love and Service, ' 


"= 
Edward Drope. 
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(1) 
\A 
SHORT ad SURE 


GUID 


The Proflice of Raiſon and Order: 
ng of Frun-T rees, 


He goodveſle of materials,and 

the tufficiency of the Grround- 
work, as in Building, ſo in Plant- 
ing, is the firlt thing conſiderable ; 
The ſtock therefore being the cheif 
foundation of a good Fruit-tree, 
ſhall give the Beginning to this my 
enſuing diſcourſe.* And whereas 
the belt of ſtocks are produced from 


| the ſeed; 1 will. not pervert Na- 


tures method, bur keepitig un her 
Tract all the way treat of ſuch umn 


this firſt following Chapter. 


Y CHAP.- | 


(2) 
CHAP. I. 
Of Raifmng ſtocks from the 


eed. 


Very ſort of ſeed hath a delight 
peculiar to it ſelf, tobe pro- 
duced in a place, that affords juice 


molt agreeable to it's Nature, The 


' beſt Ground (or mould ) that I | 


have ſeen for the ſowirg of Apple 
and Pear: kerrells is a Clay, If yon 
have not the conveniency of ſuch 
for your purpoſe, then procure and 
bring into the Nurſery ( or Car- 
; den ) good fore of Clay, and make 


therewith a Bed of about one foot | 


and an half.in Thicknelle, of what 
breadth and length you pleaſe. 


Upon this Be4 muſt be laid ſomes, 
- ſpit-dung\ 


i 


p m— 
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(3) 
ſpit-dung (z, e, ſuch horſe-dung 
q as 15 rotred in the heap, and may _ 
be digged with a ſpade ) or excel- * 
lent mould, upon which likewiſe 
layzas much ſand; as will cover 


halFfoor, or more, thick, when 
you ve thus done, digge the ſand, 
durg ( or mould ) and half of che 
Clay, ſo that they mix well toge- 


| ther, Let this be done in the Sum» 


mer before you intend to ſow your 
kernells, ſo will this Compott be 
ſufficiently work't together again(t 
the time you ſow, which may be 
any time after Chriſtmaz"and atore 
Mid-March. 

Digge it over often, but eſpeci- 
ally digge it afreſh, and very fine, 
when you intend to put the ſeeds 
in the ground ; rake it rhen even, 
and pick all the (tones, and traſh 


B 2 out 


(43 Y 
out of it, Afterwards, by the guid- 
ance of a line, digge (or drill) a lit- 
tle trench of about two inches 
deep , and as much broad ; into 
the which calt ſome of the ſeed, 
When you have done this , remove | 
the line, and place it about half a 
foot diſtant from the trench, make 
by it another trench in like manner, * 
and ſow it with ſeeds, as you did 
the former, Do thus, until all 
your bed 1s ſown, or your ſeeds 
ſpent, "Ten cover all rheſe little ! 
trenches by raking the earth upon - 


chem, Let this bed for kernells be {1 


on the North-{ide of a wall , or 
fence, or in ſome ſhady place : So ' 
wil che young plants be freed from 
che parching heat in the Summer; | 
and thereby be kept moiſt a longer 
tine then they would in another 
place, _ "This 


. 
; 


| C5) 
This bed, being thus made of 


{ clay, yeildeth lictleharbor for the 


mole, mouſe, or worm ; all which 
are very buſy © in deſtroy: ing ſeeds 
ſown 11 light ground ; what the 


clay 1s ſuppoſed to kill by its cold 


and altringent clammireſle, the 
ſand preſerverh by heat and friabi- 
lity ; filling up the chaps, which 
would otherwiſe be in the clay, if 
the bed ſhould happen to be neg- 

lefted to be watered in ſeaſon, You 


1 may not wonder that I make choiſe 


of clay to ſow kernells in; for it 
is the ratural ſoile for them : wit- 
neſſe the moilt and clay woods, 


| which afford far better ( nd orea- 
| ter (tore of ) wild (tocks, then any 
| other whatſoever, 


By this manner of fowing in 


clay, I have known kernells to 
B 3  ſhoor, 


(6) <_ 
ſhoot, ſome two foot, others a yard 
in a dry year ; when thoſe, that | 
were ſowne in looſe and richer 
mould , grew not- above haif a 
foot, or a toot at the moſt. 

Having mentioned ſomething 
about Mice, I thinke it not amiſle 
to adde thereunto in this place 
( once for all ) how to keep them | 
from deſtroying the ſeeds, which | 
( beſides the trappes ) may be 
done by mixing a little foot with 
, them inthe ſowing, "and to ſcatter | 
a licelelime and ſoot on the ſuper- 
fictes of the b:d, after the ſeeds | 
are ſown : by the bitterneſle of the | 
ſoot and the heat of the lime, the 
Mice ( unleſle very-much pinch' 
with hunger ) will be cautelous to 
venter thereon,as diſagreeing to the 


reliſh of their diſcerning pallats, 
| But 


(7) 


(JJ But co return where I left, 


Alchough this is the belt kind 
of ground ( or mould ) to ſow the 


| ſeeds in; yer will I not deny, what 


I have ſeen, viz, that they have 


thrived very much in others beſide. 


Plum-ſtones will grow very 
well this way : but Cherry (tones 


{ will not, Wherefore you mult pro- 


cure (or make )) a place of light 
mould, or black ſand, and ſow 
them therein in the like manner, as 
you did the Apple and Pear kerrels; 


| Sowill they chrive extraordinarily. 


Peach-(tones thrive beſt, when 


| ſet in a loomy ground ( ſuch as 


ſerves to make bricks about Lon- 
don ) mixt with ſome ſpir-dung, 
&c, I have known them wmocula- 
ted the firſt year, they grew herein 
ſo bigge; the nexc unto this is that 
wherein 


(8) 
. wherein you ſow the black Cher- 
ries, 

Theſe are the cheif ſeeds to 
make {tocks : butnow to tell you, 
what ſtocks ſerve, for what kinds 
* of fruit; for there muſt-not be a 
mixture of grafrs andſtocks of di- | 
verſe Natures, as many (who treat 
of Miracles not truth ) do deliver, 
Know therefore, | 

That the kernels of Wildings, 
for all ſorts of Apples to b2 grafted 
on, arethe belt ; if you can obtain 
them ; if not, of any Crabbe (ſuch 
as are. in the hulls, out of which 
verjuice was prelt ) will ſerve the 
turn, if the Crabbs were not too 
{mal]. 

Some are of opinion that Apple 
kernells make the fitteſt ocks for 


ce ſweetelt ſort of Apples, but 
of 


(9) 


of this I never ſaw the tryall, my 
opinion being wedded to the Crabb 
and Wilding ; for as the ſame men 
athrme, the (tock coming from the 
Apple is not fo laſting, 

All Pear-kernells, bur eſpecially 
Ithoſe, that came from ſome what 
foure Pears, ( ſuch are theſe, that 
make the beſt Perry ) for all kinds 
of Pears, Wardens, and Medlars, 
though theſe lalt are uſually graft- 
ed on white-thorne ; yet they af- 
ford larger fruir, when grafted on 
Pear-ſtocks, as I have ſeen happen 
by the experience of others, 

The Service-tree both wild and 
planted 1s an excellent ſtock for - 
1 Medlars , the fruit thereof being 
better relifh't and thicker ſet on, 
then thoſe of the Pear ſtock. 
The ſeparation of Crabb and 
| Pear 


(1) 
, Pear-kernells is performed on this]. 
wiſe, Aﬀcer that the liquor bath 
been preſſed forth of the bruiſed 
fruit, rake che hull-cakes and rubb 
them berween your hands, that 
they may looſen chemſelves from 
the kernells ; then ſpread them on 
a blancket or winnow-ſheet laid 
inthe Sun, where let them dry for 
a while : Then take a wide five 
and ridder them, fo will the ker. 
nel|s drop forth, like as corn uſw- 
ally doth, If ſome of che ſmaller 
hulls do come forth wich the ker- 
nells, they may bedryed a freſh, 
and ſhaken in a cloſer ( or Ray- 
ing ) five, whereby part will fall 
through, and part will gather into 
an heap, by the turning round of 
the {1ve, but a clean ſeparation is 
tedious and unneceſlary, if.the _ 

nells 


(11) 


.jells are to be carried a great way, 


it is good to dry them again, leait 
they grow mouldy in the carriage, 
Theſe and all other kinds of 


ſeeds here mentioned muſt be mixt © 


with fine mould or ſand in like fort, 
as plums are mingled in fine flower 
by the bakers, ro make cakes with- 
all, and kept mn tubs or pots, nei- 
ther toodry, leaft chey wither, nor 
yet too mailt , lealt they grow 
mouldy and rotten ; let them there- 
fore, if they are kept within doors, 
be watered now and then, and af- 
ter every watering be carried forth 
an hour ortwo for two or three 
days together to receive the benefit 
of the refreſhing Air ; and after- 
wards ca(t into pots each kind by 
it ſelf as before. Some men do 
keepthem ſo mixt always without 
doors 


(12) 

doors where they itand to the ad- 
venture of all-Weathers, 

The ſtones of Plums, coming of 

a kind, whoſe bark is ſmooth and 

full of ſap, are the belt to. make 
ſtocks. for all forts of Plums, and 
Aprecocks ; more eſpecially , if * 
ra are of a white Pear- plum, 
which alſo will ſerve indifferencly 
for the more common ſorts of 
Peaches, But 

The general and belt approved 
ſtocks for Peaches, Nettrines, Me- 
locotoons, and the relt of that tribe, 
are the (tons of Peaches themſelves, 
and among them, the Melocotoon, 
and ſuch whoſe fleſh ea{1ly ſepa- 
rates from the (tone : which (tones 
( notwithſtanding what I have ſaid 
of ſeeds in — ) ought to be ſet 


carly, or elſe { which is v__ ) 
the 


X (23) 
che ſhells broken in ſuch ſort that 
the kernells be not bruiſed but 
carefully taken forth and then ſer 
like others : for the ſhell is a great 
hinderance, to the ſpeedy and re- 
oular ſhooting forth of the tender 
ſeedling , yea many a good kernel 
is rotted before it can break through 
ſuch a thick incloſure, 

yome choiſe exoticke Plums 
and Aprecoks prove good when 
_ grafted or inoculated on Peach- 
(tocks low on the face of the 

oround, 

Almonds make a great ſhew the 
ficlt year, whereby many have been 
invited co inoculate them with the 
beſt kinds e# Peaches \ &c. but 
the next year (or. when they are 
once removed ) they do for the 


molt part come to nought o—_— 


(14) 

if any of Cherrys ſtand, they are 
never ſo good as theſe of Peaches, 
Aprecock (tones are little worth, 
for they grow (lowly,and are fome- 
what, to dry to inoculate on, 

Black Cherry (tones prelt from 
their juice and waſhre from their 
fleſh, make the only gallant (tocks 
for all ſorts of Cherrys, if planted 
in a blackiſh ſand ( as I have ſaid ) 
in chree or four year they ſhoot 
both in lengeh and bigneſle almolt 
; beyond beleif. | 

Tne Engliſh Cherry called the 
Hony-cherry 1s the ſtock whereon 
| the earlyelt May's do' grow, yet 
_ that fruit 1s not ſogood as that on 
the Black cherry , .Enquirie and 
cryall may be made, how ſome 
Cherrys ( eſpecially the Moriſco ) 
will prove on the Abamnus cathar- 


zicus | 


| 
| 
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(15) 


» | ticus or the Harts 'Thorne, For the 


bark thereof ſhews that they will 


| agree well together, 


The young plants mult be'con- 
ſtantly kept clean , and ſometimes 
the Farth between the ranks looſ- 
ned by howing, or ( rather ) gentle 
digging, leaſt they be overccme and 
choaked by the weeds. 

If che yourg ſeedlings grow too 
thick, or too cloſe to one another 
pluck up ſome of the weakelt of 
them, and the reſt will ſhoot the 
[tronger, but of this heceafter, 


(16) 


CHAP. II: 


Of the Nurſery or place, where young 
trees are to be brought up be- 
fore the Tranſlating into an 
Orchard, &*c, 


Efore that theſe ſeedlings be 
cranſplanted from the bed, 
wherein they were ſown, it is re- 
quiſice, thar a plot of ground ( to 
make a Nurſery ) be choſen fit to 
cheriſh aud entertain them; thena- 
eural[l ( or genuine ) ſoile, of which 
I adviſe to be between ( or a mix- 
ture of ) clay and ſand, but therein 
the ſand to abound ; if ſuch with 
conveniency may be to this pur- 
poſe acquired ; if not, any. Jndif- 
terenc [z,e, ] neither too fat nor 
: faine ) | 


L/ 


OS 


(17) 
faint ) will 'ferve the turn, Hows 
ever te Situation thereof ſhould 
be guarded, and fenced from the 
blaſts of che North and North-We- 
ftern Winds : for thoſe are the 
oreate(t deitroyers of buds in Ino- 
culation & render graftings; where 
you intend the Nurſery ſhall be 
large;this choiſe will not be of ſuch 
conſequence , for one 'Tree will 
ouard another, The place being 
thus choſen and deſigned, ought 
the year ( or two ) preceding to, 
have been well ſoil'd and rill'd.for 
corn, or digg'd as for a garden ; 
and at the Michaelmas ( or at ſuch 
time as the Crops of ) before the 


planting, Trenched [ z. e. ] digged / 
two ſpit deep, the upper ſpit of 
Earth being turned in the place of 
the lower andthe lower calt in the 


FU 


C 


. bend 
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(18) 

| xoom. of the upper, 'The Super. 
ficies of che whole, lying in*P law, 
as an Area in a Garden, mult im- 
mediately before ( or at ) the time 

- of ſetting be ſpread over ſuffici- 
ently with the belt ſoil, ( or dung,) 
ſuch is that, that cometh from the 
Brew-houſes ; which foil in the 
Plancing is to be lightly curned 1n- 
co the Earth,more eſpecially about 
the roots of the ſeedlings, - 

By this manner of 'T renching 
and oxdering the Nurſery, Trees 
are Caus'd to improve exceedingly: 

* for the Earth, which before (like 
milk, ) chrew up and contained 
all ic's fatneſle ( or cream )) on the 
Superficies, now feedeth che low- þ 
elt root, that a young Tree is able 
co fend forth; + and although to 
ſome it may ſeem to have a diſpro- þ 

Portion 


(19) 
* Fortion ( or a parc ) of bad mould 
nthe midle [ :,e, ] where the roots 
vill ſhoor out the ſecond year, yet 
ay they underſtand, that, by the 
oaking ( or ſinking ) of the foil, 
hat was laid afreſh on the new 
Superficies , and the riſing ( or 
bullicion ) of the fat mould of the 
” tuondam Supzrficies, now turned 
wo ſpit into the Earth, chere wall 
xe a perfect mixture through out 
he whole, before the firlt year be 
ally ended, Beſides this good 
ould, being thus under the roots, 
doth at once ſupply the ttead of 

any dungings ; which, 'though 
ever ſo often repeated, will not be 
able to deſcend 10 deep. 

As to the objection of others, 
and thoſe the greatelit number of 
en that deal in Fruit-T rces,)who 

+ C2 lay 
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( 20 ) | 
ſay that by chis enriching the Nur 
ſery, thoſe Trees that are ferch 
from off tence will not grow « 
thrive elſe where, ſave in tuch lik 
or b:tter ground ; cauſe, if int 
worle tranſplanted, for the ma 
part they dy : I mult anſwer th 
that no man ( unlefle very idleff 
ignorant, and founfic for imploy 
ment in this purpoſe ) would exe 
ſet a Fruir-T ree, but would pre 
pare the place by foil , and me 
lowirsg it before hand ; whereby 
comera to paſlt?, 'that the "Te: 1 
( though brovg tr off a rich Nur 
tery yer ) is meliorared in the tran] 
planting, wiich Jaiterh for at leal 
two years ; tnat ſpace of time be 
ing enough co keep alive and mak 
orow the. Tree; after which | 


te|dome happeneth, 'that any d 
Yes 


C333 — 
are2, ranting the ſuppoſition, that 
Fife T ree is removed from better ta 
» $vorſe, I can ſay, thatit 15a great 
11 Furcherance to the quicker bearu g 
pt Fruit: hereby che ſap, thar in 
$"< Nurſery ſperc ic felt alcogecher 
--Sncti-Ctirg the growing of the Tree, 
 ÞSarrelted ins ſpecd, and fo c1- 
9 veltech, and prepareth it ſeli in che 
#1 ree for the bringing forth of bloſ- 
ffoms (and conſequently Fruit ) 
eithe next year aſter; this may be ſeen 
daily inthe re-plantirg of Cherry 
od} 1 rees, 

i Moreover theſe people do not 
Fcon{ider, that young Trees ( like 
(young cattle ) do delire in their 
Fficlt years a tender education ; 
4 which-if not granted, they are 
-F hindred ( or hide-bound ) in cheir 
I groweh and improvement ; where- 
C 3 by 


(22) 
by it hapneth, that an inconſide- 
rable dilatation of their bran-( 
ches, and in the end a moſlmeſſe} | 
aftects them, though transfer'd.to 
richer quarters ; where if they do 
eſcape thoſe Maladyes and thrive, 
their growth wall be fo faſt, that 
for it no Fruit can be produc'd, and 
C which 1s the worlt of all diſeaſes) 
a Canker in few years (tops the 
career. Mott Applte-Trees give 
this experiment and obſervation, 
But in theſe matters I do net 
_ take part with the too much infor- 
ced Nurſeryes : ſuch being as ly- 
able to reproof, for their over-do- 
ing, as theſe other ( cenſures') are 
for their opinion 1n under-dotrg; 
the firſt occaſton and cauſe whereol 
was Lazinelle, 
Having cleared the difhicul:| 
£165! 
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(23) 
ties about the choiſe of ground 


for the Nurſery and che due order- 


ing thereof before planting, I muſt 
now return to diſcourſe of the work 
it ſelf ; and before it, the ſeaſon (or 
time of the year) is to be conf1- 
dered : 'This I find to be belt, and 
ſafelt from HMichaelmas to the mi- 
dle of February; { when the wea- 
ther is open ; for Froſt will kill che 
roots in the Winter ; in like ſort as 
the heat doth in the Summer. } 

The earlyer removall, ( viz, in 
and about Auguſt, ) I diſhike ; be- 
cauſe of, the danger proceeding . 
from the checking of the Tree, be- 
fore the ſap be throughly hardned 
into wood ; by reaſon. wind the 
bark, being then coo tender, withe- 
reth ( or wrinckleth ) and ſo be- 


4 cometh a deadcover ; when a live 


DT _ **Trxes 


(24) B+ - 
T ee is expected. Secondly, for 
that hereby it is hindred of a fe- 
cond ſpring ; Laltly, becauſe thoſe 
| Fibers at root, which uſually 

ſprout forth pon ſuch early fer- 
ting, do periſh in the Winter ; if 
the Froſt be penetrating. 


Yec when ſeedlings grow too 


thick, and your mind 1s to fave 
them all, you may at any time 
throughout the whole Summer, by 
the helpof a ſcoop like a paddle, 
after a watering,takeup what num- 
ber you pleaſe, withthe Earth on 
their roots ; and reſet them in a 
new appointed border, where with 
due watering and Shading they will 
{carce take notice of their remo- 
vall, unleſle ir be by a faſter thriv- 
ing, through their deliverance from 
the incumbrances of their _—_— 
an 


(25) 
X land by being ſer at liberty in a 
2 Eircſher quarcer, | 
ef| The beſt way to preſerve the 
y cloſe and low growers of Peach- 
- ſtones is by che thus raking up of 
f their overtoppers ; or ( as the fan- 

cy guides ) the leſſer may be taken 
up, and che greater ſtand, 

A late removall I aft & not; 
becauſe the 'T'ree benummed ( if 
I may fo ſpeak ) byir's taking up, 
is to ſeek for nouriſhinent at the 
roots, when it ſhould be ſpringing 
out in branches, Yet in the earl yer, 
Cherry-ttocks ( by care )) do fre- 
quently grow , and Crabb-ſtocks 
n the latrer, Now proceed I tothe 
planting, 

Filt let all the greatelt ſort of 
ſeedlings be taken ( or drawn) up 
( by chemſelves, lip ( or prune) _ 
I 4 
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(26) 
all the {ide-branches ( if there bl 
any ) from them, leaving only theff t 
middle (orupright) (temme ſtand ; 
wg, which may be a little topty | 
too, if it betaper, then cut awayſl ; 

Wall che fibrous roots , ( that theſſ 
Earth may cloſe to the main, ) and 
good part of that root, which com. 
monly groweth directly down- 
ward: for thereby freſh roots will 
ſpring forth at the ſides ; and be- 
cauſe that dire&t deſcending root 
ſhooteth molt commonly deeper, 
then the good mould extendeth, 
which 1s ,oneof the cauſes of bar- 
renneſle in Trees, trimme alſo the 
ends ( when there are any ) of che 
ſide roots. Having done thus, and 
deſigned the plot in the Nurſery, 
where they ſhould be ſet, extend a 
Garden-line a croſle the breadeh 


of | 


(27) 
J of the ſaid plot at one end thereof, 
i by che guidance of which line digge 
a ſmall trench, not much deeper 
then the roots of the young plants, 
( newly prepared as afore-menti- 
oned ) which you muſt place 
df therein, one plant half or three 


n-F quarters of a foot diſtant from ano- 


n-F ther ; ſo cauſing their heads to reſt 
ll direftly erect an the. line: then 
-| throw the mould [ mixt with the 
| dung, that was ſpread over the 
» | ſuperficies of the plot , «as I have 
>| faid,] on the roots: and ſhake 
-|| the plants, one after che other , 
ſomewhar after this looſe covering, 

that the Earch may be ficted on 

every of the roots, and that the 


plants be not buryed too deep in / 


ground : after which you ought to 
tread the Earth, pretty hard = 


— — —— & 
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(28) 
the firmer and better cloſure there- 
of to the, roots. in generall, bur in 
chis fixing of them, chere niult be 
a regard had, they (tand upright 
by the line, as at che firlt placing. 
hon the rank is fill'd! up in this 
manner , remove the line from 
thence 2 foot ( or a ſpace ſufficient 
for men to palle to and fro, to ino- 
culate grafts and prune them, and 
for them to ſpread) then fer 0- 
car in the like form, as the for- 
: do thus, till all the greater 
"9 of ſeedlings be fpent, Then deal 
in like order with the ſecond fort, 
/ or thoſe of the middle growth, but 
as for che legſt , let then cow all 
- year or two Fr in tht beds , 
where they were Sown, ( for even 
the worms will turn ouc of the 


ground ſuch tender roots ) then ſer 
| them 


(29) 
them in like manner, as the other 
two were before, Some planters 
make holes by the line, with a di- 
ble or ſerting{tick made of the han- - 
dle of a ſpade cur picked at the 
end, into which they put the ſeed- 
lings, a4 ( by-treadwg ) cloſe the 
' Earthabour them, But his man- 
rer of ſetting ſerves not for thoſe 
plants that have f1de-roots, becauſe 
the holes , without ſome trouble, 
cannot be dilated to admit them : 

neither is it- alrogether ſo good for 
thoſe that can be ſo ſet ; becauſe 
the Earth is clotted by the dibber, 
as it maketh the hole ; where up- 
on it cannot ſo exaCtly encompaſle 
the roots, unleſle with a ſpade, or 
trowell, it be thrult cloſe tothem, 
which is a trouble exceeding that 


of making a ſmall trench as is 
before 


(30) . 
before directed, Obſerve , that 


all ſeedlings one time or other mult 


be removed, by reaſon of the di- 
reCt deſcending roots: as 1s above 
fpecified, 

Thoſe Plum-ltocks, you intend 
to inoculate pion? , and to 
grafc wal-plums on, as alſo Peach- 
es, mult be ſet a ſomewhat oreat- 
er diſtance in the rank ; becauſe 
chat their ſpreading ought to be 


low, . unleſle you are Certain to re-" 


move ehem the next year after their 
in{1cion, keep the ſpaces between 
che ranks clean from weeds, by 
once-( ortwice ) howing them, in 
the Summer, if you have ſo much 
leaſure-: however at the Winter 
tail not to digge chem over a freſh, 

for che beccer mixture of the Earth 
and foil; and for the refreſhing 


of 


(31) 
, of the roots by the rain, which 
; here by hath the freer admirrance 
| Fintorhe Earth, Some years, when 
you have perceived the former 
devoured, and the hearc ( or fat- 
| Yreſſe ) of the Nurſery co faint, by 
the (low ſhooting of the ſpriggs and 
vrafts, lay on freſh dung, and tum 
it in by the ſaid winter-digging, 
Art Al-hallontide ( or there 
about ) cut of all che (1de-branches 
| Cor ſpriggs ) from che Plum- 
itocks & Cherry-ltocks every year; 
leaving the upright one, ( or chat 
that 1s intended for to graft or mo- 
culate on, ) ſtanding againſt ano- 
ther year, for a leader : this labour 
may be ſpared, when the ſtocks 
are reſerved for the wall, or to be 
dwarfe ſtandards, un which a low 


grafting, and inoculation, is tobe 
uſed, The 


(32) 


The contrary kind of pruniny 
[ 7,0, ] by cutring ; of the erect 
aſcendirg branch.) may be uſed 
to Crabbe-{tocks and Pear-tocke 
for to make their bodyes grow 
biege and not toppe-heavy : orit 
iS not of much moment, whether 
you uſe ary, when that you have 
abcut two, or three, foot of the 
ſtocks clear bark'e above the 
ground ; for that will be high 
crough to grait them on, 
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't CHAP. III. 

d 

k Of Grafting and the ſeverall 
$ faſhions there, 


r WW Hen the Crabb-and Pear- 
6 ſtocks have thus (ſtood, and 
ef grown in the Nurſery, two, three, 
| or four years, according to their 
|| improvement in bigneſle ; chen the 
orafting mult be thought upon, and 
efteCted. 
But the Winter before [ z. e. ] 
( between Michaelmas and St, An- 
drews-tide, ) let their branches and 
"| heads be cut oft, an bandfull or 
more, above the ſmooth place ap- 
pointed to be grafted on, This cut- b 
ting of the heads is for the better 
arcclting the ſap in the main _o 
D 0 


[34] 

of the ſtock, which doth hereby 
become. the more turgid un ut's 
bark, by being thus hindred of it's 
vent ; for the ſap ( more eſpecially 
the more ſerous part thereof) 1s not 
wholy ſpent, till the great Frots 
in Winter, as may be ſeen by the 
long continuance of the leaves on 
the top-branches, and their ſoft- 
neſle, Now, I fay, it is hereby re- 
{trained to the greater effuſion ofit 
into thegraft ( inſtead of ic's own 
roppe and branches ) the next 
ſpring, 

Cherry-ttocks, that you have 
| relerved tor (tandards in Orchards, 
mult not be thus deale with, but 
the {1de-branches ( as I have ſaid ) 
_ only prured of the ſtocks ; becauſc 
they muſt be grafted at ſuch an 
height, as the Trees are to - ne” | 
£32  JOf 
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BW for Cherry grafts ( for the moſt 
part ) immediately expand them-' 
{elves into brarches on the head of 
Hthe ſtock, neither will chey grow 
Yany higher in an entire body. 

| Thus much co the preparation 
Rofgrafring,, whoſe cheitelt time is 
February and March, the weather 
Bbcing warm, [ z,e, } wichout Froſts 
Yor cold Winds, February for Cher- 
'Fryes , and molt forts of Plums, 
BE March for the latter kinds of Plums, 
and for all che ſpecies of Apples 
Yand Pears, Yer ſome have, in the 
Fvaricty of their practice , adven- 
cured to graft from, and un, Novem*® 
R#er ; as alſoin Aprill, both which 
Fave happened to grow well : but 
'Fteneſe are but nicery's , the ſureſt 
"(grafting being in thoſe two months, 
$row have named. 

_D2 Now - 
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( 36] 

New the manner and ſever] 

ways of Crafting, { which not. 

* withſtanding the ditficulcy to attain 

without ocular demon(tration ) | 

will 1a chis place endeavour to de- 
{cribe. 

Firlt there 1s th molt vulgar 
called ſtock-grafting, or Cleft 
grafting, Todothis, cut off the 
head of the itock ſmooth, at the 
place where you intend to fix the 
the graft, chen cut the grafc like : 
wedg for two inches, ( but) wit 
ſhoulders on both {1des at a ſeam, 
or ( which is as well by mine own 
eriall ) an eye ; the ner part (rha 
15 to be placed within the wood c 
the ftock ) being made ſomewhat 
thinner then -che outward, whid 
with ic's bark is to join tothe bari 
of the ftock;the grate chus prepare: 
(71 


[37] 


muſt be laid down. in the basket 
. or put in a diſh of water till you 
"| have cleft che ſtock, ( a little be- 
ſide che pich, ) wich a mallert and 
| ſharp chiſell , or knife , withour 
bruiſinz the bark. Into this clefr, 
which if rough, or continued with 
{trirgs of bark one (1de to the other, 
mult be ſhaved ſmooth with pen- 
knife, from the bottom ( upward-) 
o the top; ardiftoo ſhort mult te 
made long enough to receive the 
h wedo-part of rhe graft: put a woo- 
| den wedge, about the center ( or 
middle ) of the ltock to keep ir 

open for che grafe, which mult + 
then be fitced chereunto exactly , 
bo that the ſhoulders on the top, 
and che {1des ; the inſides, not gut- 
[1des, (asb many miſtakeit, whoſe 
work thereby came to nought, ) of 
D 3 che 
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n [38]. 
the barks, both of the grafr and 
ſtock ; they touching one the other, 
almoſt as even, and cloſe as two 
peices of wainſcoat ſhot by a jai- 
ners plain, When you perceave,that 
they will do thus, let the graft 
alone in the clefr, 'and pull our the 
wedg , that held the clefr open, 
bac if you find the graft will be 
pinched by the (tock, leave a little 
peice of a wedg in the middle of 
the cletr,co keep it from preſſing too 
cloſe thereon : if the (tock be big 
enough, another graft may be pla* 
ced on the adverſe {1de of the ſtock 
in like manner as the former. 

This way of grafting ( though 
univerſally known, and praCtiſed) 
15 not good ; becauſe the heart of 
the ſtock is. wounded, and the rait 
( ormoiſture ) oft falleth _ " 

| cleft, 


[39] 
clefr,and where likewiſe Earwiges, 
and ſuch like Vercmin find harbour; 
both which are cauſes, that the 
head of the (tock often dyeth, or 
rotteth away, before the bark hath 
encompaſled ir. 

Icis better therefore, ( if by 4 
cletr you would graft) that you cut 
the head of the {tock allope*[ 1, e, ] 
( oblique deſcending ) le a Colts- 
foot ( Lom the ſimilitude whereof, 
this manner of grafting hath it's de- 
nomination, ) but plane a little, on 
tne top, where the ſhoulder of the 
oraſt 1s to re{t, The remainder of 
the work 1safter the ſame order, 
and faſhion, as in the former. 

By this way the (tock admitteth 
only one graft ; you may therefore 
make two flirs, or clefts, on each 


{ide of the pith one, for two ſeve- 
rall 


; [ 40] 
rall grafts , if the (ſtock be large 
enough to contain them. 

This cutcing of the head of the 
ſtock a-ſlope, doth in part ( net 
wholly) divert,and avoide the mil- 
cheifs of the former, .T'hus ſtock 
grafring ( br the former ) mult be i 
uſe' when ſtocks are thick ſer with 
knots ; bur in others it pleaſerh me 
| neither , for I find theſe enſuing 
ways to be the more excellent, as I" 
briging in their operation leſle dan- © 
ver to the whole, and as, being fi- 
niſhed in a ſhorter time, ; 

{ 
| 
| 


Whip-grafting ( otherwiſe cal- 
led Backing, Packing, or Splicing) 
1s thus pertormed ; Afrer the [tock 
15 cut even, as inthe firlt or ſecond 
grafting, you mult cut your graft 
- on one {1de only with a ſhoulder, 
very even and ſmooth, deſcending 


like 


[41] 
like the ſide of a wedg) till the 
joint ( or end ) thereof ſharpeneth 
t ſelf in the bark, that is onthe op- 
ofite {ide of the graft, this ſhoul- 
der muſt be made a liccle beneath an 
ye (or bud,) The other fide 
mult be lefc whole and intire, with 
another eye ( or bud ) onit, about 
the middle , from the ſhoulder , 
toward the bottom, or end, which 
mult be ditant ewo inches ( more 
or leſle.) from the apy The 
 Ferafr and head of the ſtock being 
thus. prepared, lay the cut-{ide of 
© che graft on char {1de of the (tock, 
that hath the ſmootheſt bark, ( the 
ſhoulder lying exactly on the top of 
the (tock, ) and mark with your 
penknife-edg the place,cowhichthe 
bottom or end of the graft exten- 
dech,then(havivg laid the graft ” 
WI 


[42] 
with the penknife cut a flice (fit 
ſuch breadth as you gueſle the f 
ſide of the grafc ro be ) out of th 
bark to the wood ( and ſome par 
ef the wood, when otherways 1 
will not be broad enough ) from affin 
litcle b-low che place,you did mark 
at the bottom ( or end) of thelſfc 
oraft, to the topof the (tock. This! 
done ; ſee whether. the inward parc 
of the bark of one {1de, and the endfit 

| 

| 

| 


of the graft, fit to the inward pan 
of the bark ( or the narrow ſpace, 
or live , between the bark- and 
wood ) of the ſtock, in the room 
of that, which was ſliced off by the}: 
nife, Ic is not ſo materiall, 
whether the' other {1de join Jo ex- 
atly : nay I rather adviſe , that: 
that ſide of the graft fall ſomewhat 
within the wood of the ſtock ; for 
| thereby 


[ 43 ] 
chereby it will {it the cloſer and 
rmer to the former fide. If the 
Mltock be big enough, and you have 
a mind thereunto, you may place 
another grafr, after che ſame man- 
ner, on the adverſe {ide of the 
ſtock ; but whether you graft one 
or two, you mult with one hand 
hold chem on a right, and with the 
other ( if chat none other perſon be 
there preſent ro help you ) bind 
them fait on the' ttock, ( ſtaying 
the bond wich the hand, that holds 
the grafts, ) with a ſoft flag, ruſh, 
peice of baſſes or inward rind of 
© any Tree, or ſuch like, 
8 Obſerve in this place, both for 
this and all other kinds of grafting, 
where the grafts are to be thus 
bound: on the ſtock, that you loo- 
len the bonds at ſuch time as the 
— orafts 


( 44] 
grafts have grown a little,for there 
by chey eſcape the dammages tha 
enſue by pinchung. 

Another way 'may be termed 
ſhor-grafting ; for, if we can un- 
- derſtand ſmall things by great, i ; 
15 like the ſhooting of two ow d 
tumber ( as in a Ship-malt ) rope: 
ther, The graft is prepared, ant 
the waole operation performed, 
after the ſame manner as before un 
Whip-grafcing, from which it vi 
ryeth but little, and that is , by 
cutting away the wood of the (tock 
Ike the grafr, if you would graft 
with a ſhoulder ; if not, 1c is n6 
more trouble then to cut a {lice 
two inches (more or leſle ) lon 
from of the grafc, and the like from 
of che (tock, and: to place the ot 
upon thc other in the ſame faftuor 

a 


[45] 
as in the other, But yet the graft 
oroweth the ſurer, if the bud on 
the back be ( or ly ) beneath ano- 
ul ther bud on the oppolire ſide of 
'Y the ſtock ; for by the bud, thar 
is on the ſtock, lying higher chen 
the bud on the graft, the ſap tak- 
-K cth hold on the graft in it's paſlage 
ol thereunto, 
| This way is moſt uſed, when 
'S the” graft and ſtock are of equall 
Þ bignelle ; but it may ſerve very 
well alſo, though the bigneſle of 
the ſtock.do ſomewhat exceed that 
of the graft ; ſo that they cloſe on 
one {1de exaCtly, as I have menti- 
oned in the former, 
| There is a way much uſed by 
{ome of the beſt Nurſery-men a- 
bout London, and indeed very caly 
and certaw, which 1s performed 
on 


a 
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[46] 
on this wiſe, Firlt they cut of theſſf® 
head of theltock on the ſide, whereſf®© 
the grafc is to be put, deſcending} © 
or 2 little bending, downward, andfſ” 

> not altogether flat, when there is 
bur one graft intended to be placed 
thereon ; but when there are two 
efafts to be inſerted on the ſame 
itock, it mul} be cut Alat, or(which 
1s better ) with a ridg ( likea 
cheveron in Heraldry, or the tops 
of two rafters coupled ) 1n the 
middle, 

Then they ſlice of a peice of the 
graft in the ſame faſhion, as 15 de- 
icrided mn the ſecond ſhot-grafting 
way; the ltock, if ſomewhat big,is 
dealt with as in Whir-orafting.bu 
it Jietle, as in ſhot-grafting, rheſe 
things being thus accompliſhed, 
and the {liced ſide of the graft found 


to 


*( 


[47], 
oagree to the ſliced place of the 
ock ; then they flic the graft 
gently, leaſt the bark ſhould be 
urt ) on that ſide thay is to ly on 
e ftock, from within half an inch 
-or leſle of the end, ( or bot- 
om, ) to within ( about-) half an 
nch of the top, or where the {lice 
vegan ; the like they do unto the 
ock, ſo that ot1 them both there 
s (as it were) a tongue: now 
hey put the tip ( or point ) of the 
ongue of the graft into the ſlit of 
be ſtock, and the tongue of the 
'Wtock into the ſlir of the graft, and 
aiding them even on one {1de they 
chrult chem gently (the one tongue 
within the other ) till the bottom 
Rotthe graft come to the place of 
the ſtock, whereon ic is toly, Lalt 
Hof all, chey bind it, as in the two 
aſt preceding ways. This 


\ 
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[ 48 7 
This grafting I account the be 
for it's certainty and eaſy accom; 
pliſhing, as I have faid : very cer} 
tain it is, becauſe that by the mak, 
ing and placing the tongues, the on 
within the other, .it commeth tllf 
paſſe, that rhe graft may be fed uf} 
three ſeveral places by the ſap 
whereas in the other ways of graitÞ! 
ig it receiveth it's nouriſhment 
but in one or two atthe moſt, It fi 
eaſy likewiſe, as having leſle trouYj 
| ble in the placing and binding, thei 
others of that kind ; for the graft; 
f 

ſ 

l 

y 


Rick almoſt as cloſe to the ſock in 


this as ancleft-grafturg, 

In Grafting between the wood 
and the bark, the head of the ſtock 
is cut oft flat and ſmooth, as for 
cleft-grafting ; and the graft pre 
pared in the ſame faſhion, asin 
Whip 


* [49] : 
Whip-grafting : which being efte- 
(td, and aſtyle of ivory, box, Or 
ſuch like hard and ſmooth wood 
cut like ( though ſomewhat leſle 
A then ) the end of the graft, pro- 
MY vided in- a readipeſſe ; you muſt 
ul make a place for the grafe with this 
ſtyle, by chruſtivg ic ( but not raſh- 
ly, between che wood and the bark 
( on the ſmootheſt ſide ) of the 
ſtock, as deep ,almoſt as the cut 
part of the graft is long, then, hav- 
ing pulled out the ſtyle, put che 
pou of the graft inthe room there- 
oof, with it's cut (ide cloſe tothe 
wood of the ſtock ; continue the 
dEchruſting ic (gently chough ic be 
[Eftifte in going ) down, rill the 
T 
; 


ſhoulder of the graft reſt even on 

Ml che head of the ſtock, and then the 
work is finiſhed, fave . that, leaſt 
E the 


[ 50 ] 
the wind, or the very putting on 
the clay, ſhould ſhake it, you mult 
bind it, as in others. 

This way of parting the bark 
and wood pleaferh me not very 
well ; becauſe herein the bark will 
riſe on both {1des the graft, farther 
chen is requiſite ; or if ic be not fo 
flexible, it ill either not part clear 
from the wood, or elſe it will pinch 
and bruiſe the graft mar's pallage, 
All which do ( as I have known) 
frultrate che :labour and expecta-h 
tion. Some , to avoid this dan» 
ger, cutthe graft on both ſides, 
without any ſhoulders, like a ſharp 
wedg ; and ſo thruſt it between the 
bark and wood : but” hereby like-|þ 
wile too great a ound is given tof 
it for to come to good ; though | 
deny nor, that it may happen to 
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orow, if the ſap can take hold on 
any place thereof in ſuch fort as 
that the back part may mn a ſhort 
pace be covered afreſh, 

Inſtead therefore of theſe I have 
ſubilicured, and made triall of ano- 
her way, taken notice of by few, 
hough che moſt neat,and lea(t dan- 
verous, and hurtful for the graft- 
ng of great ſtocks, The epera* 
tion about it is ſomewhat agreeing 
ro that of inoculation, from which 
becauſe there is ſome variation, I 
vill here ſer down the whole in the 
Jame order I was accuſtomed to do 
ic, Firſt T cut off the head of the 
tock ( like the coltsfoot ) a- 
lope, and ar the very top flac, 
for about half an inch, on the 
ide, where I place the graft, Then 


| fic the grait like unto that for 
E 2 Whip: 
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Whip-grafting, fave that in this] 
cut the pith, and middle part «f 
the wood, from both {ides ſome- 
what hollow ſcoop-like, that the 
outſides thereof might (tick the 
compleater to the (tock; from 
whole top I draw a flit, with the 
point of my penknife, through the 
bark, dire&t downward, of an inch 
or more in length, "Then I raiſe the 
bark on both {ides the (lic by the 
back of my penknife, to receix 
tae point of the graft, which bene 
pur therein, I thruſt che cut part 
down between the wood and 
the bark, till the ſhoulder theredl 
re(t on the top of che ſtock, ,as It 
doth in others,” | 

Now although the bark of the 
{tock was 0: opened, nor lic the 
lergeh of chat part of the graft that 


was 
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was to be applyzd to the wood 3 
yet will the point of the graft, by 
chis gentle thruſting down, cleave 
and dilate the bark wide cnough to 
receive it molt exaCtly. 

When the (tock 1s of a larger 
ſize, I ſer another graft in like ſort 
one the ſame {1de, but diſtant from 
the other about an inch ; and if che 
ſtock be very big, ( ſuch are the 
arms and bodys of Trees ) I place 
others, with oblique ſhoulders, to 
fic the {loped part of che head, and 
one without any ſhoulder, ar the 
lower end of the Colts-foot, 

\By this (licting of the bark I el- 
chew the mconveniency's of the 9- 
ther graftings between the wood 
and the bark ; for herein the bark 
opens no wider then 'to receive the 
gtafr, whom likewiſe it carnot by 

82 pinch- 
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ing oppreſſe. Yet ſometimes it fal. 
leth out, that the bark of an ol 


{tock is ſo thick, that it will rife, 
further then 1s needfull, as not be- 
ing able to turn ſhort enough, only 
For the admittance of the graft 
wherefore I pare, and cut away 
ſome part thereof on both {1des the 
{lic, whereby chat miſcheif 1s pre- 
vented. 

All ſorts of grafting between the 
bark and the wood; for the mot 
part are uſeq in juicy-bark't (tocks 
or late, [z, e, ] when the ſap be- 
o1nneth to ariſe, otherwiſe to make 
chem part clear will prove a diff- 
Cult matter, 

Some T rees there are, whoſe 
cions will not be grafted, if taken 
clean from the Tree, whereon they 
orew at the firſt ; with theſe you 
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mult deal in another method of 
erafring, called inarching. To 
effect chis, you mult, an year or 
two before hand, plant ſome ſtocks 
ſonigh the T'ree from whence you 
would graft, that the cion, which 
is to make the graft, may by that 
time extend over the head, of the 
itock, when it ts cut and clefr, a- 
bout five or ſix eyes, without any 
difficult (training or pulling of it ; 
from one of theſe ( ſuppoſe che 
fourth ) eyes, it muſt be cut with 
cheeks, or ſhoulders, from which, 
about two inches in length, mult 
the bark and ſome part of the wood 
be ſmooth and evenly taken of on 
both ſides, like as in Cleft-graft- 
ig, ſave that herein the graft is not 
cut cftlike a wedg, but ought, to 
cortinue on the Tree,without hurt- 


ang 


[ $8] 
ing the outſide bark in any place. 
'Then,. in the cleft of the ſtock, 
prepared ( as hath been ſaid ) to 
receive it, in like order and form, 
as in Cleft-grafting,mult you place 
that part of the grafr, where the 
bark was taken away next to the 
ſhoulders, as far as may ; ſo that 


the lower part thereof , which | 


Joynes to the old Tree, and is the 
thicke(t, do not cauſe the cleft to 
open at top from the ſhoulders ſet 
thereon, Whenthis 1s done, bind 
it upright fo falt, that the wind , 
when 1t ſhakes the Tree, from 
whence che graft is binded, may in 
no wile looſen it. 

Now, though this be the molt 
uſuall way vf Inarching, I know 
- and do find, that the working whip, 
or { rather ) ſhet-graft faſhion is 

becer, 
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better, for the grafrs are not ſo ſub- 
ject to break, neither is there ſo 
great a wound given to the ſtock 
by chis, as by cleaving. 

Another manner of Inarching , 
where the wood of the cion 1s not 
coo brittle, 1s by cutting the head 
of the ſtock, like a wedg, for an 


inch and an half: and then to 


cleave, or {lice, out of the cion, a 
rorgue ſomewhat more then half 
way through ; of the ſame lergrh, 
as the wedged part of the ltock is ; 
for the end of the tongue mutt ex- 
tend to the place, where the bark 
of the ſtock began to be ſliced for 
tomake it wedg faſhion, Being thus 
cleft ic muſt be placed riding a- 
[tride on the: edged head of the 
ſtock, the tongue on the one ſide, - 


and the part that holds on the old 


Tree, 
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Tree , on tie other [{1de of the 
ltock lying, as in Whip-grafring, 
or, in ſhort, the wiole 1s like clett. 
. grafting revers't ; for the graft, by 
being clefr, in this 1mitares the 

ſtock 11 that, and the graft of that 

ſhews the faſhion of the itock in 

this ; the diffzrence is, that here- 

in the {ſtock mult not be cut with 

ſhoulders, nor the tongue fat, but 

deſcending, till ic end ſharp 1n the 

bark, as the cut part of the graft 

m Whip-grafting. 'This manner of 

Inarching I approve of, as the belt, 
when it may. be effeCted ; for that 
the graft can herein receive the ſap 
from both {1des the (tock, if it be 
well guided m the bindmg thereon. 
In theſe inarchings the old 'T ree 

, feeds the graft, till ſuch time, as it 
1 united to the ſtock, and groweth 
firmly 
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ie firmly there with ; which will be 


before the Summer 1s ended:fo that 
che winter following, it may with 
ſafety be cut off, from the old tree, 
cloſe unto the {teck, on which: ic 
will have made a very great growth 
by double feeding. 

In an year or two [tore of Apre- 
cocks, withqut moculation , may 
be produced, if that before hard 
Plum-ſ(tocks be ſer round about an 
Aprecock-'Tree at ſuch a diltance. 
as that they maybe grafted by theſe 
ways of Inarching, 

By the ſamealſo a cion, or a 
oreat bough (if the uttermol} poinr 
of a branch thereof be cur like the 
lower part of a graft) may be 
made to grow, with the Jower end 
upward , whereof F have known 


the experience, whereby that foo- 
WM liſh 
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liſh traditional opinion of having | 
fruit without [tones or kernels was 
canfuted ; for the fruit proved to 
be of che kind and. manner with 
that of the Tree, from whence the 
cion, or bough was tyarched, 
Theſe are the Cheif ways of 
prafring, ſome whereof - are ne- 
cellary, for a compleat grafcer to 
know, other ſome meer Curio- 
fityes ; but there are other variati- 
ons, which I purpoſely omic ; ſup- 
poſing that from theſe, as from the 
cheif heads, an mgenious lover of 
this art, will of his own induſtry, 
diſcover and improve them, to his 
greater pleaſure, and concent, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV: 


Certain Rules to be obſerved m 
and after grafting. 


T?Or the better detaining the 

grafts in their right poſture,and 
for preſerving the ſap, at the graft- 
ed place, in. the tender growing , 
from the extremity of heat and 
cold, adventitious moiſture and 
drineſſe ; like as an Emplalter on 
a wound, in all Crraftings there is 
tobe uſed a loom or compolt of 
clay and horſe-durg or ſuch like,” 
The belt, ; that I find, for this pur- 
poſe is made on this manner : Viz, 
Take of clay one half, new horſe- 
durg, and cow-hair from the tan- 


pits, of each one fourth, which 


make 


* 
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makes the other half ; mix all theſe 
very well together, by - kneading, 
beatirg, &c, with it cover over 
your tock m the grafred place, a- 
bout an inch above the head, and 2 
liccle beneath the point of the graft: 
the whole repreſenting an egge or 
ball of anovyall forme, | 
When the grafts have grown 
ſmewhat, chen pull cft che loom, 
21d the bindings of ſuch as requir- 
ed binding, and put only a little of 
tie like loom on the head of the 
{tock, to keep it from the heat and 
wet, or, tt your leaſure gives leave, 
dauve them over afreſh, yet not 
_ with ſuch curioſity as in the for- 
- mer, As for the ſmaller fort che re- 
new1wg te loom 1s altogether un- 
recellary. 


Before the grafts do grow, the 
{tock 
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ſtock will uſually fend forth ſome 
ſhoots out of ic's body;zwhich muſt 
not be rubb'd of ( as is commonly 
practiſed ) till the graft grow ; and 
then, if che graft ve free in grow- 
ing, all muſt not be pull'd of at one 
ume, but one, or two, left to pre- 
rent rhe aſcending of roo much ſap 
ntothe graft : for by it the. T ree 
will grow lop-heavy, and che grafc 
toward that winter, 'or the next 
year , Corroded with a canker, In 
this Iſeem to many paradoxical z 
becauſe that they, by thus dowg, 
tink ro force up the lap into the 
vrafe; but experience hath ſhewed 
me, that, when the buds are not 
ſaftered ro ſtand till that time, rhe 
ltock will either dy for want of ven- 
1ng it's ſap,or, at the beſt, the root 
il! endeavour to ſend forth ſuck- 
ers, 


[64] 
ers » whereby the grafted part j; 
weakned, if not gone, and the pains 
molt commonly comes'not to the 
wiſhed efte&t. Beſides the buds, 
that are toward the top ſerve to 
draw up ſap the nigher to the graft, 
which the grafc it ſelf through 
wounds and weakneſſe is not ſo able 
ro perform. Bur if you find, that 
the graft in it's growing ſhoots but 
tlowly, you may then pick off all 
the ſprings from the (ſtock, and not 
before, 

At Michaelmas prune off all the 
irregular, ard f{1de branches from 
che grafts, leavirg only that, you 
mtend for a leader, or to make the 
body of the Tree; do thus to them 
every year, til] thoſe, you reſerve 
for -(tandards, are ſhot up to the 


heigat of a man, or a foot lower ; 
after 


[65] 
after which time che uprighe bran- 
ches may be taken away,and three, 
four, or five of the ſide ones, re- 
main to make the ſpreading arms 
of the Tree. , | 

The vulgar grafters do always 
pick off the fide buds , till ſuch 
time as the Tree is high enough : 
but herein they erre ; for by that 
means the Tree grows taper, and 
not able to ſtand by it ſelf, without 
a ſtake to hold icupright ; whereas 
if the ſide buds be ſuffered to grow 
afreſh from year to year, the body 
of the graft will be big, and ſtrong 
enough, to maintain ut ſelf againtt 
the winds ; then may it by prun- 
ing ( as afore ſaid ) be raiſed to 
ſuch an height you pleaſe, to which 
[peedy riſe cheſe men only aim at, 


not regarding thoſe now menti- 
F oned 


\ 
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oned inconveniencyes. 'The body 
of the graft, being thus kept low 
tro grow big, doth likewiſe cover 
the head of che ſtock much ſooner, 
then when it is trip't up to ſuch a 
raper dimenſion, "SE 
- Trees, that are for the wall, 

muſt be made to ſpread very low; 
therefore leave three, or four (ide 
branches, conttantly cutting away 
the upright, 

Dwarf ſtandards at the height 
of an yard at the furtheſt mult be 
made to ſpread astis elſewhere ſpo- 
ken of, | | 
As for the choiſe of grafts I ad- 

viſe, that they be caken from the 
faire(t and beſt bearers, large, full- 
eyed , and ſmooth-bark't, of the 
laſt years ſhooting; when you graft, 
' cut oft the heads, and let not po 
| Our 


z 


hy 
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four buds remam, on a graft, aboye 
the loom for Appels and Pears. 
In Cherrys and Plums two will be 
enough , becauſe , for the moſt 
part, "hey ſend forth new branches 
out of thoſe that grew ar the firlt 
hand of the year, which Appels 
and Pears ( anleſſe the tops be bro- 
ken ) do ſeldom adventure co do. 

An old Tree which is a good 
bearer ſeldom afftordech cons for 
orafts ; wherefore ſome eut off a 
bough from the Tree the year be- 
fore, to cauſe the T ree to ſprout . 
forth at that place. Bur uſually the 
ſap of the”Tree, (triving only to 
cover that place negteCterh all ir- 
ruption thereat, - 

Whar grafts. take on whar (tocks 
hath-been ſhewed.in the firſt Chap- 


er, 
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CHAP, V. 


Of Inoculattion, © c. 


Precocks, Peaches, NeCtrines, 
| and {ach kinds of choiſe fruit, 
are ſeldome procured by ordi- 
nary grafting, becauſe they bring 
forth bloſſoms before the youry 
ſhoots; ſo that the graft,miſſing the 
uſuall method of it's kind; wither- 
eth away, as not able to ſtay, fo 
long for a conglutirating juice, 
when the ſeaſon 1s to be in flower, 
and if the (ſtock ſhould endeavour 
ro preſerve the new union y 
chrowing up ſuch a ſap, yet will 
che graft refuſe itfor the ſame rea- 
ſon, whereby it turns to a killing 
gelly ; bur this ſeldqgne happens, 


for 
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for theſe earlyer kinds are calling 
for nouriſhment before the ſpring 
is [ſtrong enough to awake and 
rouſ® it in the (ſtock, There 1s 
therefore another way inverited to 
increaſe them , and this is called 
Inoculation, or Budding, 

The time for it1s principally 
from a fortnight before Midſom- 
mer, toa fortnight after, when che 
buds and bark are newly hardned 
enough to part from the wood, and 
that without any difficulty, Yer if 


the Tree hath been forward in 


growing that year, the buds will 
be fit ro inoculate with, even 1n 
May ; and if backward, then to 
the la(t of July. 

Aprecocks are the firſt to be 
moculared, and Peaches the laſt, 
and between both all other kinds of 
fruit, Þ 3 Thoſe 
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Thoſe ſprizs, that ſhot that year 
biggeſt and faire(t, afford buds for 
inoculation, only toward the bot- 
rom, or ( rather ).che middle halt 
way and more; fo that the top 
mult be cut of and thrown away : 
for the buds thereof are always too 
tender to part from the wood, as 
the lowelt are oftentimes too old 
and tough, 

'T hele ſprigs, or cuttings, mulk, 
unmedately be wrapped up un 
jome wet linnen cloch, or ( which 
15 ſure{t ) their lower erds ttuck mn 
clay and the whole body of them 
encloſed with watered moſle and 
fo put ina box ; if that they are to 
b2carryedany long way, or mull 
contunue any ſpace of tune, before 
the 1roculation ; for otherwiſe n 
lci.e then {1x hours they.will wither 

or 
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or prove very difficule in the ſepa- 
ration. Now you having obtau ed 
ſuch cuttings and brought them on 
this wile to your {tocks, cut of all 
the leaves, reſerving only che (talk 
of them ( or, if you perceive: that 
will be tooſhorr, a very little of the 
leafalſo) to hold them by in the 
work,  Cioto your ſtock, andin che | 
{moothelt, place thereof ( ſome- 
what low ) cut a tranſyerle cut, 
withaneven and ſharp edged pen- 
krite, three quarters of an inch (or 
more ) in length : from the middle 
of this cut, or line, draw, with the 
very point of the penkrufe, another 
cut direEtly downward of an inch, 
or ſuch like length, within a little, 

as the eſcutcheon ſhall be, But net- . 
ther cut ought to be deeper then 


ee bark. Both of them jouned chus 


together 


» 
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together are repreſented by 2; 
preat TT. 
And that you may not be de. 
ceived itn- your work, open with 
the back of the penknife ( toward 


the point ) the dire& deſcending 


Cut a very little at the top thereof, 
where it joynes to the tranſverſe 
Cut, only to ſe whither the bark 
will part eaſily from che wood ; if 
ic will, then let it reſt, till you 
have prepared the bud to put, there- 
in, which you muſt do on this 
wiſe : having deſigned which bud 
ſhall be made uſe of, cut with the 
penknife a tranſverſe cut, half an 
inch, or leſle, above it, cut the 
like beneath, both quite round the 
ſhoot,. 'Then draw the {1de-cuts 
( on each f1de the bud one ) from 
the cut above the bud to the cut 

beneath : 


l 
c 
l 
| 
! 
| 
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beneath : theſe cuts are not to be 
drawn parallel, toone another, as 
. | the tranſverſe ; but oblique deſ- 
\ | cending , meeting thereby in an 
{ | ovall point ar the lower tranſverſe 
C line: fo chat the form of the bud, 
with chat part of the bark, that 1: 
to be with it, is like an eſcutchevon, 
in the ſame manner as is expreſled 
in the margent ; the point in te (/ 
middle ſheweth the ſtalke of the | 
leafe, and the bud before it. Theſe == 
cuts being thus made with the 
knife, peele away the bark of the ; 
ſhoot, between the tranſverſe cuts, 
that 1s on the fide oppoſite to 
the eſcutcheon. [ Thus far of the 
preparation may precede the cut- 
ting of the T in the ſtock, but 1 
place them together, as being leſle 
trouble to the underitanding of the 
| deſcrip- 
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deſcription, but co proceed, ] Wha 
you have done this, cut a ſmal. 
> \ notch' above ( but ending mn ) the rc 
upper cranſverſe cut, co admit theff tf 
quill or ſteele chat is to take oft the | p 
eſcatcheon. Then chru(t chis quill Þ| t; 

or (teele in that notch berween the || tl 
bark, or eſcutcheon, and the wood, || a 
very even and iteedy, that fo the Þ| ( 
eſcutcheon may be taken off with || y 
out bruiſing. Obſerve after it is ta- || o 
ken oft, whither ic hath any hole | u 
within{1de at the root of the bud, || b 

if ic hach, caſt it away, as unmett || e 
for that purpoſe, and prepare o- || b 
thers in like ſort, till that you have | c 
one without any hole 'at the bot- || ( 
com of the bud, which being pro- | |: 
cur'd mul} be laid on your lip, to | 

» be kepe moiſt, or puc in adiſho || v 
_ water till you havenimbly _ 
ene 


b 
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the deſcending cur in the {tock with 
che back of your penknife, without 
« | couching the gelly or moiſture on 
ef che wood, into which immediately . 
e pur che eſcutcheon on this wiſe ; 
IF cake it from your lip and pour out 
| che water by the ſtalk of the leafe, 
and hold it and the bud cloſe 
| (chough not pinching ) between 

your forefinger & thumb; in which 
rolture , thrult the point thereof 
into the top of the deſcending cut 
berween the bark(you newly open- 
ed ) and the wood of the ttock, fo 
by degrees draw down the whole 
elcurcheon, if ic be ſomewhat ſtiffe 
(as it ſhould) in drawing down, 
lay the back of che penknite oh che 
talk, cloſeto the bud, but not on 
it leaſt you bruiſe jt, place likewiſe 
the top of your thumb ——_ 
.the 
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che (taſk, and prelle it down by 
the back of the penknife with your 
other hand, till the upper end off} vi 
the eſcuteheon come warhun a little ( 
of the tranſverſe cut where it mult | tl 
- becucofft withthe ſharp edpe offf a 
the penknife, which will by tha || u 
means fit itexaCtly tothe bark that Þ | 
is above, But if the going down 
be very difficult, chen may you 
open the bark by the back of the 
openknife a litcle, on the. ſides and 
beneath the eſcutcheon,as he (tand 
on theſtock ; then preſſe it down 
as before, 

When you have thus finiſhed, 
bind the whole with ſome ſoft flag, 
bull-ruſh, woolen yarn, or baſle, 
pretty [traighr, beginning at ( and 
upon ) the tranſverſe cut and fo 
winding downward, till all the & 

cutcheon! 
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cutcheon be covered with the bind-' 
ing : but be ſure, not to touch the 
very bud, but to skip it, leſtir 
ſhould be bruiſed ; however let 
the binding be placed cloſe above, 
and beneath the (talk of the leaf, 
under which the root of the bud 
lyes. 

Some open the bark of che (tock, 
before they take of the eſcutcheon, 
but in my mind they do not fo well 
therein ; for if the root of the bud 
ſhould ( as it often doth ) happen 
to be broken in che taking off, che 
air and heat doth ofren dry the 


Pplace, that is prepared for it, be- 


fore avother bud can be made rea- 
dy to be pur therein : but men may 
do herewith, as it beſt pleaſeth 
their fancyes. 

If that the\(talk of che leaf will 
fall 


— 
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fall off, before the eſcurcheon car 
be brought to 1t's proper place, or 
where there is no (talk at \all, but: 
bare bud, you may (tick the point of 
che penknife ſomewhat beneath the 
(ide of the bud,and draw the eſcur- 
cheon down, as well as if it had; 
leaf-{ta]k thereon, _ 

"The |tyle, ' that taketh off the 
eſcurcheon, 15 a quill cut two third 
parts away, f{loping downward as 


. for a pen; and at the end, inſtead 


of a nibb or point, with a flat round 
edg, . After the ſame faſhion ma- 
ny procure a ſteel one ( well bur- 
ni\h't) co be made for them, which 
indeed is better then the other, but 
che belt is au Ivory one, cut in the 
jame form, which ſeldome hurteth 
the root or gelly, | * 
| Many there are who take A 
c 


—— 
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{che bud by thruſting the ſtyle from 
- {the point of the eſcutcheon u 
|| wards : bur in this the edg of x of 
:f (tyle muſt be kepr cloſe to the 
| wood, whereon the bud groweth ; 
otherwiſe it will glide between che 
|| root of the bud and the bud it (elf, 
rendrung 1t chereby unprofitable for 
{I inoculation, 

Others nevet uſe a (tyle,bur make 
the upper tranſverſe cut on the cion 
1a greater length,or diſtance from 
the bud, ſo that they may take 
hold thereof with their penknife and 
thumb, thereby pulling it leaſure- 
ly, till ir comes ( or 1s peeled ) 
oft, What is bruiſed by the raking 
hold of it chus, is cut off at the 
tranſverſe line in the ſtock, before 
it be quite thruſt down in the ſame 
order, as in the other before. 


This 


- 
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This is the quickeſt and ſafel 
way ; for the bud and inward bark 
are not touched hereby, as ty 
are by the (tyle in the other, why 
( unleſle very. ſmooth and round 
edged ) often maketh che ſame ruy- 
ved, rothe indangering the whole 
moculation. 

The next belt unto this 1s the 
taking off the eſcutcheon , by 1 
ſuddain and equall twilt of the fore- 

finger andthe thumb, as you hold 

Ye between them, | "There is a way 
to inoculate, whoſe faſhion 1s con- 
trary to this; for init the tranl- 

verſe cut 1s made beneath the dire 

deſcending line, both which chere- 
fore are like agreat J, reverſt ; fo 
62at the eſcurcheon mult be cut re- 
ver[t likewiſe, and the whole ope- 
ration performed from the lower 


part 
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part upward, This > without 
doubr, 15 a very good way, and 
the bud likely to take ; bue I dare 
afhrm nothing of certainty there- 
in, becauſe my ſelf have not as yet 
ſeen the tryal chereof in fruit-trees ; 
having received the hint here- 


of from. an Orange bud , which 


(though otherwiſe very difficult in 
propagacing ) hath by this way ta- 
ken very well. 

| Aﬀreind of mine did once uſe to 
mnoculate, without taking away the 
wood from within the eſcutcheon, 


which many times ( eſpecially im | 


moitt years ) hath Juckyly pro- 
ceeded : bur it 15 not ſo ſure as the 
other. ( whoſe trouble, I confeſle, 
1sthe greater ) becauſe that che ſap 
of the ttock cannot ſo compleatly 
annex it ſelf to the new adopted 


bud. G There 5 
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There are other ( but fantaſti- 

cal) ways of cutting, and placing 

_ onthe bud, ſuch are the faſhioniry | ; 
it Lozenge-wife, and like che leaves | 
of a book opened, &c, but Iomit 
their deſcription, as uncertain in 
themſelves, and therefore unne- 
cellary to my diſcourſe, 

It 1s (and hath been) a great tra- 
dition amony divers Crardners that 
no bud will take,if any adventitious 
moi{ture touch the root thereof, be- 
fore ic be moculated ; but this I 
know to be as frivolous a rule as 
hach been invented,for it is not only 
good,but very neceſlary in dry wea- 
r1er, to dip the eſcutcheon in water 

- before you put it on the ſtock, for 
thereby it will ſlide down the bet- 
ter intothe [lit, 

All inoculations ſucceed beſt, 

- when 
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when they are done in a gloomy 
and Cloudy day ; now it there be 
none ſuch in the ſeaſon, but che 


weather prove wholy dry , and 


parching, it 1s beſt to work ſome- 
what early in the morning before” 
the Sun make the day too hor, and 
n che afternoon, when the heat 1s 
abated, 

To prevent that the heat do not 
ſo much miſcheif, as otherwiſe 1t 
would, ty or hang ſome cabbage- 
leaf,” or ſuch like, over the buds 
ater the inoculation ; under this 
ſhadow will they be in ſome mea- 
lure preſerved, 

When the weather hath been 
and is extraordinary dry, it 1s of 
ood conſequence to water the 
ltocks 2 or z nights before che 1n0- 
culation,and rhe like,after; for that 


CG 2 by 
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by the former the bark wall riſe the | ( 
betrer ; and by the latter the new | ; 
adopred bud will receive the great- | t 
er nouriſhment : yeriin the water- || ; 
1:2 after, there mult be a caution || 
for overdoing, lealt inlted of afford: |] t 
2 liquor to a thirſty plant you 
make it drunk, which will appear || « 
in che ſpuing up of a gum at the 
place, to the buds deltruCtion, 
Wichin ten or fourteen days, if 
Lie woculation be done before, or 
/ about, eMid|ommer, the bark will 
happen to ſwell ; wherefore the 
bond mult be taken oft, or looſned, 
leaſt che bud be deſtroyed by 
pinching. 
But the true time of looſning the 
bond will be beſt known by the 
oodneſſe and ſnwothneſle of the 
rk of the ilock ; for ſome' ſtocks 
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( ſuch as are full of ſap ) will in 
2 ſhorter time ſwell out,and extend 
che bindings, when as others, thec 
are F won and inoculated late, re- 
quire a longer time, before” that 
the bond will be ſtreightned, 

In dryer weather the bud re- 
quires the longer time, in moilter 
the ſhorter for unbinding. 

It happeneth ſomerumes chat in | 
four, or five dayes you may know 
whither the bud have taken cr ro : 
for if then it look freſh and green, 
as when 1t came of the con, it hath 
taken; yea, alchough rhe italk of 
the leaf will at the touching fall 
oft ; that being cauſed by the 
bruiſe, ' it received either from the 


{| back of the penknife in the depreſ- 


ſion of the eſcutcheon, or elſe from 


the (treightneſle of their binding. 
| C 3 Becauſe 


[86] 


Becauſe of the difficulty of one 
ſfinzle bud in running chrough all 
the hazards, it is necellary that 
three, or four, buds be placed on 
the ſame (tock; where, if none 
have come to good, the inocula- 
tion , eſpecially when you began 
che firſt early, mayberenewed ſe- 
verall times, untill you are aſſured 
chat one on every ttock will anſwer 
your def1re. 

Rebind the buds looſe, &c, 
waen the weather is very wet, for 
elle the bark of the ftock will open 
irom the eſcutcheon, 

Afrer the unbinding there re- 
maines nothing to be done till the 
next Auturnne or Winter ; at 
waich time you mult cut of the 
heads of theſe ſtocks two inches J 
trom che bud, and the nexc year 
clolg | 


[ 8) 
cloſe to the ſhoot, that grew out of 
the.bud, they it were good likewiſe 
rocover it with loom as in grafting. 
If you ſhould che firit year cur 
off the ſtock cloſe to the bud, 'ris 
cen to one, but chat the head there- 
of with the bud therein will dy ; 
Beſides the lea\1og of the head thus 
long, more eſpecially with a natu- 
ral bud on it, ſerves at che” ſpring 
to convey and attraCt the fapinito 
the bud thats inoculated ; bur all 
other buds below ought to be rub- 
bed of ; and chat above too, when 
the inoculated one hath ſhot two 
inches long. 

After an early inoculation, where- 
in the buds held very: well, chat 
I might ſee varietyes, I adventured 


{/ tocur off the heads of ſome plump 
bark t ſtogks ; whereby it came to 


paſle 
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paſſe, that the bud immediately 
ſprung forth a conſiderable lergth, 
_ able enough to withltand rhe pier- 
cing winter, yet this 15 not of ſuch 
ceriainty as the not permitting of 
it's growth till the next ſpring. 
Ihe moculation ' of Roſes 
( which moſt account a difficult 


matter ) comes belt ro effect this 


' way ; for it 1s feldome {een that 
their &Mrdſommer buds do tay fo 
long as che ſpring, from ſhooting 
torch; ſuch ſhrubs if obſerv'd, con- 
tinne always growing, unleſle 1m- 
peded by ch: Froit, which 1s no 


{ooner over, but they (evenin the 
mid'it of winter ) thruſt out their 


heads again, to the often nipping of } 


many ot them, among(t whom rhe 
adopted are likelyeſt co ſuffer, if 
the head was cur off juſt at that 


WILter, | 
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, | winter ſeaſon ; wherefore it is ( as 


| have found) che belt courſe 
to cut off their heads four or five 
days after the unbinding, where- 
upon they will. immediately ſhoot 
uſtily enough co withſtand the en- 
counter of the - winter , like unto 
other Roſe-Trees, that are clipped 
$-ifrer bearing, Bur this is ſomewhar 
beſide my purpoſe ; I now return, 

Asto the ltocks, whereon each 
kind ſhould be: inoculated, fee in 
the firlk Chapter, 

Thoſe Trees thus inoculated, 
may, even in the bud, the® next 
Autumn, be removed, as well as 
when they have grown an year or - 
q iwo; yea I findir beſt foto do : 
for there is leſle danger In tranſ- 
planting 'T'rees ( ſuch are theſe ) 
whoſe heads are cut of, and they 

= thereby 
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[50] | 
thereby pruned, then thoſe, whoſe 
branches muſt be left at full length, 
Yet it may prove a loſle to the buy. 
er, if the bud ſhould chance to 
miſcarry, 

If che winter and ſpring prove 
very frolty, it 1s of a very great 
concernment to wind wiſps of 
ſtraw round che buds, during all 
the ſeaſon of cold ; for thereby the 
tender buds are preſerved, which 
otherwiſe by the peircing of the 


” Frolts are oftentimes deſtroyed, It 


ſach kind of , weather continue 
long, you mult ſometimes un- 
wreath the ſtraw , from off the 
buds, for an hour or two in the hot- 


_ teſt cime ofthe day, togive them 


freſh air, and afrerwards wind 
them up as before, Many men, 
being ignorant of this guarding the 


buds, 


[91] , 


«| buds, have loft multitudes, which 


. | lorg while after the moculation ; 


q 


i 
| 


held very well and continued fair a 


admiring in themſelves, why the 
Tree ſprung nor out at the ſeaſon, 
when as they were all killed the 
preceeding winter. 

It will not be much from our 
purpoſe, as a cloſe to this and the 
other Chapters, to ſeek out and aſ- 
en, for the ſatisfaCtion of ſome, 
the cauſe why the greatelt part of 
Trees yeild better and fairer Fruit, 
through inſition, then, when per. 
mitted to bear from ſeed, Now 
whereas I cannot ſo exaCtly fetch 
the reſolution hereof from the 1n- 
ſenſitive Tree it ſelf, whoſe method 
of ſeparation avoids even the clear- 
elt eye; I muſt by comparing 


Trees and animals find the full de- 


termination 
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mination thereof, yet lo, as that [ 


abltract the fame from the facul- 
ryes of ſenſe and Motion, and ſpeak 
of them only as to augmentation, 
Whereas therefore it cannot) be 
made appear.rhat there is any grear 
difference berween ' a beaſt and 2 
plant in their nutrition , the one 
therefore will demonſtrate and 
clear the other, Thus then; As 
the Chyle which is ſeparated from 
the digeſted meat, thrown into the 
- guts, for a further purification or 
' concoction, hath other veſlels to 
ſecern it from it's ſeveral excre- 
ments, before that it is fat for the 
nouriſhing of the particular mem- 
bers, who in themſelves likewiſe 
have an attraCtive force to eleCt the 
meetelt thereof for their own n- 
creaſe, and being there which ſufh- 


ced, 
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| ced, by another quality they do 
rezeCt _ ſaperflciry 7 Path in 
Fit ſel good, yer as ) unprofitable 
for them ; from whence it proceed- 
eh, that there is ſuch a conforma- 
dlegrowrh i in the animal, anſwer- 
able as well to the bearing of Fruit, 
25 to the exten{1on of the branches 
andtrunk in Trees : So is there in 
Trees, themſelves an-allicient pro- 
perty, to draw by roots ( like la- 
Real veines ) a juice out of the 
whole Earth, or cheifly the mor 
[ter parts thereof ; which juice ſo 
extracted is by a natural Sora 
on carried into the body of the 
ltock, as into a common recepta- 
cle, out of which likewiſe the grafc 
_ inticeth and altereth, what it finds 
belt for the true pur poſe of it's be- 
ng,and the end appointed it by na- 
ture, 


\ 
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ture, refuſing the other, which yer [® 
ſervech for the nouryſhment of 2s w 
ſtock, as too grolle, or excremen- G 
lu 
fa 
M 


tittous, ſo char the juice hath need 
of a ſecond and finer concoGtion, 
before it can be turned into the 
proper ſubſtance of the more ex- 


_. cellent Fruit, il 


This 1s.not wholy a compari- J 
ſon; for it will furcher be mani. Þ 
felted, if we conſider the growth | * 
of Maſſe, Polypody and Miſletoe on I " 
the Trees themſelves, whuch, 1 
though all theart of man be uſed, , 
cannot be perſwaded to live onthe | * 
meer -ground : for that they have 
not thoſe Oftridge-like ſubſtance 
co turn the grofler and ( as 1 5 
ſay ) iron juice, at the firſt extra- 
Ction out of the Earth, into more 
ſubtile ſpirits for nutriment, before | © 
chat 
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. | thacthe 'Trees ( like loving nurſes 
\[who, though fed with courſe 
| meates themſelves, give the fineſt 


| 


of their Chyle in cheir milk, co be 
uck't out of their paps by the In- 


| farts ) hath (as it were ) chewed 


and digeſted it for them, Whence 
it cometh ro paſle thac che Mzſle- 
ve beareth ſuch a Cryſtalline ber- 
ry, and together with the Heſſe 
and br 4 doth abound in ſuch 
medicinal qualicyes, which in the 
Tree it felt were dogged by others 
mare perdominant, till chat by 
the excellent Chymiltry in theſe 
plants, after a-due fermentation im 
the T ree, they are delivered, 

And whereas it is urged, that 
Trees without grafting have and 
do bear Fruit ; it may be anſwered, 
mat they grow a longer ſeaſon, in 

i; reſpect 
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reſpect of the others, before they 


bear, and then too , produce rf 


ſo large, nor ſo well compacted 
fruit : for that their finer bodyes, 
which are but ſingle, are to ett 
and undergo two offices at once, 
which they are not ſo able to do, 
as when they have a (ſtock of a 
more rough (though not alto- 
gether diſagreeing ) nature, for to 

vive the juice a preparation, 
This likewiſe 1s the reaſon why 
Auch Trees are more buſted in 
bringing forth branches and are 
more ſubje& to cankers | then 
others ; for having taken from the 
Farth at the firſt for the molt part 
a growing nouriſhment, they have 
no other place, nor (top 1n it's pal- 
ſage , through which it: might be 
percolated, and where it might 
depoſice 


\F- 
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yl depoſice it's corroſive humor ; 
x which doth not prove. ſo in the 
4] fower ſtock, where there are eni- 
, | mics enough to encounter and ſub- 
i} ducic intoa better temper, 
65: 

, T1 

CHAP. VI. 


_ 


of ſtocks raiſed wightut ſeed, and 


Trees without infation, 


— 


Ne” leaſt it ſhould feem 
ſtrange, or a neglect m me, 
| ot to ſpeak of a thing generally uſ- 
| <d; I will in few, words deliver 
ſomet!1ing concerning ſtocks pro- 
cured our of the woods, - and ſuck- 
ers from the roots of Trees. 

Where ſeddlings can be ,ob- 
teined, I adviſe that none do make 
H much 


 ([ﬆ]. 


' muck uſe of any others, ſuch as 
wild ones and ſuckers are, for uſu- 
ally their roots grow in a diſpro- 
portioned manner , whereby the 
iriching the mould round about 
them cannot ſo truly be effeCted, 
and the grafts in few years out ſtrip 
the ſtock in bigneſſe ; which is a 
. great hinderance to the bearing of 

2ood and large Fruit, The only re- 
medy hereof 1s the grafting them 
low on the ſuperficies of the earth, 

The belt fort of theſe are ſuch 
whoſe bark is ſmooth and green, 
the bodyes {ingle [, e, ] not two 
items upon one root; and the knots 
thin ſer'on them, 'Thefe marks 
ſhew,chat chey are either deſcended 
trom ſeed, or atthe leaſt plants of 
themſelves, and not dependent on 
an old maimed trunk ; a care like- 


wile 
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wilc nnuſad, pop wr be 
= without reat bruiſ- 
If there be __ S one root, 
rd wh Gbeniene Trees ; if 
coloured, they prove hungry 
Shi ide bound ; if full of knots, 
( beſides the other inconvenien- 
cyes, ) they are very difficult to 
be grafted : and if notwithſtanding 
this they thrive, the young ſprigs 
through an irregular nouriſhing of 
the whole, aremore ſubject co the 
canker then thoſe of $5774 The 
roors mult be cut into ſuch a con- 
formity as that they anſwer one 
another like the radii of che ſame 
circumference, 'Then ſet the big- 
Herr fort of them in the place,where 
they are to remain conſtantly ; and 
after two years they may be graft- 
td, ” this means they become 


H 2 good 
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Trees, and grow the: faſter 
and kinder, for that they are na- 
 turaliſed to the ground before their 
grafting, wherein likewiſe they a- 
void 'the many miſcheits that are 
incident to their rough Natures,up- 
on a ſecond removall. Yet thoſe 
that are ſmall ( thatis, within 
chree inches conpaſſe ) mays be 
ſec in the Nurſery, and entertained 
ike ſeedlings, howbeit few of them 
will improve ſo well. | 
 Whar I have ſpoken in this 1s 
concerning the Crab , Pear, and 
Black-Cherry : Suckers that come 
from'the, roots of full and juicy- 
bark'd Plumtrees ( ſuch as the 
Pear-plums who ) make excel- 
lenc ſtocks, in no wiſe giving 
place to the ſeedlings ; for the 
Sreatelt part of them aſcend _ 
ene 


wa gs 
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the roots of the old Tree by one 
ſingle ereCt root at the firſt, out of 

which the {1de-roots immediately | 
do ſpring, fo that the ſecond year 
after their irruption, they are like 
ſeedlings, not much regarding the 
aſſiſtanc ſap of the old Tree, as ap- 
peareth by the little improvement 
of the ereCt roet beneath the f1de- 
roots, whereas above them -it is of 
2 larger compaſle, receiving nou- 
nhment from them, and from it's 
firlt as from one of the ſame num- 
ber. Crab and Pear ſuckers are 
of ſuch a careleſle and unweaned 
Nature, that chey will hardly ad- 
venture to ſend forth above two, or 
three new roots, as being aſſured 
that what food cheſe will not fo- 
rage for, the old ſtump, like a-lov- 
ws mother, will afford, out of her 
H 3 own 
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own ſtore houſe, as not caring 
much in what low eſtate ſhe keeps 
her ſelf, ſo that her ofspring may 
Aaunt ir, whereby it comes to paſle 
that they ( though otherwiſe of 
hardy nature ) are ſuch punyes in 
their growth at thefirlt upon are- 
moval, when Plum-ſuckers ( as 
negleCting the dependance on the 
old one after the firſt year ) do, as 
I have ſaid, improve themſelves 
exceedingly ; it is good therefore 
to procureſtore of theſe for your 
Nucrſery, for fo you gain two, or 
three years of the other, * 
Under this head of thus __ 
ſtocks the multiplying chem 
other plants by layers will fall ; A 
buſineſle not yet vulgarly known, 
though naturally praCtiſed by bri- 
ers and thornes themſelyes ; yea of 
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ſo great antiquity chat it was found 
by Alexander the great to have 
been a long time uſed by the Mard: 
a neighbouring nation of Hyrcama 
for the artificial fortifying of their 
Country againſt ( him and ) their 
Enimies. Of this ſee furcher in 
Quint, Curt, lib, 6. where this ve- 
ry thing 1s exactly deſcribed, Yirgel 
ſeems to give an hint hereof im chis 
expreſſion, Virgil. Georg, 2. 
Syluarumg,alie preſſos propagints arcus 
ExpeRlan : & wiva ſua plantaria terra, 
Some trees require their boughs be ſet archwiſe 
And make their own ſoile Irving Nurſeryes, 

The cauſing Trees to increaſe 
by laying is effeCted after ſeveral 
wayes; che cheif are theſe, Firſt by 
bare bending down a branch from 
a Tree to the ground, ( where 
tis to be kept ſteady by a n_ 
; C 


[104] ; 
{tick drove over it and-) then turn- 
ing the end out of the ground up- 
" right as1f it were a young one pro- 
ceeding from a root of it's own, in 
one year that part, that 1s in the 
ground , will take root , which 
-when you have found it to do, cut 
ic three quarters through ( hard by 
the roots ) on the ſide that joines 
itto the Tree, then let it remain 
another year untouch't in the ſame 
ground, as itdid at the firit, this 
year being expired, 1t may at' the 
wintgr be clear cur off, and tranl- 
planted, This is for very choiſe 
plants. 

The ſecond manner of laying is 
by cutting the branch half way or 
more through, and then ordering 
itas the former, yet a litrle- more 
gently, lea{t it break in the\ cover- 
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In this the branch will root 
alter and (tronger ; for that at the 
cut there is an occaſ1on given to the 
ap to turn into fibres, whileſt ir 
[trives to Cover "the wounded part. 
The next winter you may open the 
mould, wherem if you find the 
roots to haye ſhot forth ſufficiently 
you may then tranſplant it ; if not 
et it remain till another year as did 
the former, 

Some uſe to take only part of 
the bark,three quarters round,from 
of the branch, and ſo to lay it ; bue 
it comes all to one end, if there be 
any difference, the cutting is the 
better, bs 
Others wreath or - twilt . the 
bough in the = that is tobe lay'd 
n the ground, which cleaverh it 
n Jundry places, out of which the 
fibres 
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' fabres for roots will iſſue. 

The time of laying is uſually in 
winter, or ſpring, but it may be 
done at any tune of the year, and 
che plant'take rooting very well, 

If the branch be high, ſo chat it 

- cannot be bended to the Earth, it 
then muſt be laid in a basker, bo, 


© or carthen pot filkd with good 


mould in ſuch wiſe, as ſhall be 


deſcribed whenT come to ſpeak of 


the vine ſlips, and of the Kentiſh 
codling, Nurſe-garden, Sweeting, 
&c, who will grow without roots 
like ozier-ſticks, 

A branch ſometimes will grow 
if ewo or three inches of bark be 
cutoff round about it, as it growes 
on the Tree, and chen clayed fuf- 
ficiently about the place,where the 
bark was taken away, This is 


done 
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done in July and Juguſt, and at the 
winter coward ſpring, the branch is 
e | cut offand ſetin the ground, where 
1] it often happeneth, co. thrive like 
another Tree, But a better way to 

© | make a bough grow on the Tree is 
| by ſlicing off ſmall peices of the 
| barkand hacking it alitele in the 
| | place wherethe roots ſhould iſſue 
forth, and then placing an old boot 
over the bough, ſo that the middle 
of it be the conteiner of the place 
that 15 ſliced, it being thus laced 
muſt be bound cloſe at the bxttom, 
and filled with good Earth, afrer- 
wards in dry weather the Earth 
ſhould be watered, whereby the 
bough will ſend out roots into the * 
boot, "This is to be performed in 
pring. If you find ac latter end 
of Summer that it hath taken 


root, 
you 
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you may cut off, and ſer it as the 
former, But it often happens that 
inſtead of roots there 1s only certain 
extuberancyes, or knots a riſen in 
ſevexal places about the {licings , 
which are but ſo many preparatives 
for roots againſt the enſuing year ; 
wherefore it mult ſtand till che 
next ſeaſon, at preſent only cut 
away the bark, that was reſerved 
at the firlt for the better conveiance 
of ſap into the upper part of the 
bough, 

Now that the ciongroweth, af- 
ter the bark is wholy taken away, 
is not (as ſome ſuppoſe ) by a pal- 
ſage of new ſap through the clay 
or mould ; forif it were ſo, the up- 
per part would not endeavour to 
take root downward, that being a 
contrariety of motion in the ſame 


organ, 
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organ, which cannot be granted : 


yea Iſcarce beleive that any juice 


palleth that way for the nour 


of the ſprig ; becauſe that all ſuch \, 
cions do not grow but by the medi.  \ 


ation of the roots of the Tree, who 
refine the courſe juice of the earth, 
before theſe receive the lealt atom 
thereof, and alchough the lower 
part ſendeth none but good, yet 
the clay and mould reduceth it into 
r's former courſneſs, immediately 


at it's paſlage into the upper part 


of the cron, Neither is the root- 
ing cauſed ( as others affirm ) by 


the arrelt and ſtoppage of the ſap” 


n it's deſcent at Autumn, where- 
dy it not finding a place where to 
retire, doth at the cut transforme 


ic ſelf into fibres ; if this were fo, 


and that there 1s any ſuch thing as 
. "whe 
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the deſcent of the ſap at the fall of 
che leaf, then would all Trees grow 
more at the root in the winter then 


in theSummer,the contrary where- 
of is ſufficiently known, The true 
reaſon _— _ Runs : of this 
rowing { by the leave of ſo 
Sho —_—_ themſelves "Fae 
former ) I conceive to be by the 
aſcent of ſap through the heart and 
pores of the wood, which, to con- 
{erve the upper part of the cion, 
. doth in an extending motzon find 
out the wound, which it, (with o- 
eherjuice then called ina large mea- 
ſure to aſliltance) doth (ſtrive to 
cure by reuniting the upper tothe 
nethes part;burt the wound proving 
roo. great, andthat juice ( by rea- 
ſon of the affluence of new and it's 


own weight) not able toreturn the ' 
— 


= 
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| way it came, nor finding any other 
lace to divert it ſelf, doth at the 
me wound burſt forth into fibres, 
which afterward being ſtrong ( like 
the veſlels of an Embryo when it 
becomes an animal fubſiſting of ic 
ſelf ) a&t a contrary part, and ſuck 
fit nouriſhment for the plant, when 
5at the firſt they receaved ic from 
th&ſame, And this likewiſe muſt 
be the manner how all rootleſſe 
Ilicks thruſt into che ground do 
row. 
; That there is a motion of fap 
through the internal parts and 
pores of the wood appears plainly 
to the eye, in late prurung of 
ines, wherein theſe pores mant- 
feltly ſhew themſelves, to give the 
only nouriſhment, whoſe 
| tween the wood and bark is here 
really 
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really ſtop't through the thinneſle 
and binding drinelle of the bark, 
whereby it will ſooner exhale ther 
aſcend. 

If any branch ( or limb) becut 
oft from other 'T rees alſo in the 
ſpring, there will be an exſudation 
( or weeping, which 1s the Lachry- 
me in Phyfck) throughout the 
whole wood of the xemauung part 
of the branch even if the bark it 
ſelf ſhould be takenaway. Now 
that there is likewiſe upon occaſ1- 
on, a motiotts( though preternatu- 
ral.) of ſapchus through the pores 
even downward too, I have de- 
mon{trated to my ſelf in an expe- 
rience upon a Walnut-Tree, one of 
| the roots whereof I cut off a di- 
ſtarce from che Tree, in the 


month of Harch , which within 
half 


-y 
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half an hours ſpace began to deftil 
fromward the body of the Tree, fa- 
nf ter chen any ſpirit of wine can da 

in an Alembick, the bark during 
th that ſpace was hardened by the air, 
&| This water therefore mult needs 
of come by deſcent from the ſeveral 

parts of the Tree, and not by any 
ef other way ; neicher could ſo great a 
th quantity ly in the part of the root 
th that remained on the Tree, for in 
'] three dayes ſpace the deſtillation 
-| was fo great, chat if the liquor-had 

been weighed, it would have ex- 
Sq ceeded that of the root in a mani- 
| fold proportion, In very young 
| trees, who are of a nunbler growth, 
'f the ſubſtance encircling the pith is 
1 ofa greeniſh colour, very tender & 
| ſpongy,through which (I ſuppoſe) 
| 2 larger quantity of ſap doth paſle, 


then doth in any other part beſide, 
L The 
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\ 'The cheifeſt uſe of the bark is to 


preſerve the ſap from the injury of 
the weather, ( 1n the like manner as 
the skin doth che internal parts 
from external injuryes, ) andun no 
wiſe adminiſtring moiſture to. che 
body being it ſelf generated by a 
reſtagnation thereof, it's office in 
theſe tricks che clay and mould do 
ſupply. 
As for the ſap that was drawa 
1 the ſpring & Summer,part there- 
of 15 Converted into leaves, new 
branches, and Fruit ; part likewiſe 
after by an exſ{udation through the 
wood turneth firſt into a jelly be- 
twecn the bark and wood, & after- 
ward,by che help of che heat in and 
about Sunmer ſolitice, ito wood it 
ſelf; and che remainder is imployed 
in dilacirg the old tree ; ſo much ot 
it only retainerch it's own old Na- 
cure, 


2 


Ko RT” 
cure, as ſerveth to keep the whole 
moiſt until the next ſprirg. 

This manner of.growth 15 mani- 
felted in that aCtion of Woocmen, 
who, to know of what age ary un- 
derwood is, do cut off a kick (viz. 
of Hazel or Sallow ) ſomewhat a- 
ſlope, and by telling the ſcaly orbes 
( which ſome men call colts I ſup- 
poſe chey mean coats) do know the 
age of the wood ; which orbes can- 
not be ſo diſtinguiſhed, were there 
not every year 2 new one made by 
the hardened ſap, Thele orbes in 
young (ticks may be ſeparated, but 


1inold wood they ſcarce-appear, 


There is ore thing yer "remain- 
ing,which (perhaps ) may cauſe a 
dillent from this my opinion, and 
that 15 an argument raiſed from 
prafting, the ſubltance whereof 1s 
this ; If there ariſerh liccle or no ſap 

I 2 between 


\ 
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between the bark and the wood, 
how cometh it to palle, that to 
make the grafr grow, there ought 
ſuch a regard to be had to che pla- 
cing of the inwardelt part of the 
bark of the graft ſo exactly to the 
inwardelt part of the bark of the 
ltock, and not to the wood of the 
ſame,which (according to the pre- 
- ceding poſition ) hath the Jargelt 
quantity of ſap: 'To this an anſwer 
may be found in the foregoing 
words likewiſe;where 'tis ſaid, that 
part of the ſap, after an exſudation 
chrough the wood,turneth firlt into 
a jelly between the bark and the 
wood : which being granted, I can 
{ay,that che ſap,arriving at the out- 
* fide of the wood there to generate a 
new orbe,, doth in the re{tagnation 
ſeize upon and conyoine 1t felf to 
tha moilt part of che graft, that is 


of ; 


Pg 
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of affinity urto it;according to the 


maxime, which ſaith, That moiſt” 


things are eaſily contained in others 
bounds, but very difficultly in cheir 
own,ſo that by this the graft is nou- 
\riſhed like other parts of the Tree, 
Now upon the cutting off the head 
of the ſtock, the woody part there- 
of groweth dry on the ſuperficics of 
the'wound;for that the ſap retireth 
another way, becauſe that, having 


no incloſure, it would pump the 


tree into a larguiſhurg condition, if 
not to death it felf;which if it do ef- 
cape,yet would that weeping choak 
the grafr, wherefore it leaveth che 
naked face of the wood devoid oi 
moiſture : howber: nor reſting un- 
mindful of the preſerving the conti- 
nuity of the whole, it doth rally it's 
force on the borders or cixcamfe- 
rence of che wound, and aſſuming 
I 3 for 
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tor it's armour a new filme, doth 
under the protection thereof by a 
rouling March art length cover the 
wounded place,rendring it the ſame 
defenſive cloathing,of which it had 
before been divelted ; whereby it 
happeneth, chat the'graft not being 
adopted, before the filme is gene- 
rated, is thruſt oft che wood of the 
(tock, and excluded as a (tranger, 
ro whom the (tock hath no relation, 

Bur to proceed agatn according 
to the deſign of the Chapter, If a 
branch cannot be allured to grow 
by laying or otherwiſe, nor the tree 
afford ſuckers ; then may a root be 
cut oft fromthe tree, and left lying 
um the ground ; as when it was on 
the tree : Ifir dy not, it will the 
next ſpring ſend forth Teveral young 
ſhoots;by reaſon that the ſap which 


the root draweth, hath no way elſe 
to 
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co vent. it ſelf, then by ſetting up 


new trees inſtead of the old one, 


from whence it was of late ſeclud- 
ed. Obſerve that ſuch ſuckers mult 
the nexc autumn be cut half or 
three quarters through,cloſe to the 
old root;and cover well above with 
00d mould,wherein they will that 

:xt ſummer ſhoot out roots ſuffici- 
encenough to maintain them in a 


removal the ſecond winter, If you” 


ſhould the firſt year endeavour to 
tranſplant them, you Would find 


bur one ſingle root,and that joining 


to the old one, as its proper and ole 
nurſe, for want of which, or ſome 


others in the room thereof, it may 
chance to wither 5 wherefore it 1s © 


vetter to uſe them in ſuch ſort as 1 
have declared. 
Some have adventured to cut 


down the whole tree ſomewhar 


within 
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within the ground , whereby every root 
hee os the array 51g Hy. 
dra-like company of young ones ſurround. 
ing the ſtump of the otd;now it the ſma]. 
ler ſort be- plucked up, and the greater let 
ſtand, theſe will thrive extraordinarily, 

It ſometimes happencth, that before 
any root is cut off, or the tree felled, there 
doth a gallant number of upſtart cions 
ſpring from the roots of the tree, whereby 
the tree it ſelf pincth away through the 
diſability of the ſap, which cannot feed 
both young and old ; wherefore in ſuch a 
caſe,where there is a defire of multiplying | 
that kind, there need no doubt ts be made 
of cutting down the tree For 
Quztenera<xſo virga de trunco ftctir, 
Par ipſa matri tempore exigno ſubit, ſer. 
The facker that from felled trunckes remain, 
In few yeares with the trees like bigneſs gain. 

Theſe deviſes,though brophthy belong- 
ing to the Mulberry , and rare exatick 
plants, becauſe of the great difficulty in 
propapating them, rather then to thoſe of 
an Orchard, may yet for recreations 
be practiſed in Fruit-trees allo. 
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